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converts. " Woe unto you" he says, tc scribes and Pharisees,
hypocrites! for ye compass sea and land to make one proselyte"
The Rabbis delighted to think of Abraham, the father of the
race and the recipient of the divine promises, as the model
proselyte and the supreme proselytizer, and his example natur-
ally carried weight.1

Our evidence, however, for the alleged zeal of the Pharisees
is very slight, and it is probable that the Palestinian Jews of
that day, even the least bigoted of them, could only conceive
of a universalism which was compatible with their own deep-
rooted particularism.2 Jahweh was certainly the creator of
the world ; but he was first the father of Israel; undoubtedly
he was the God of all mankind, but his chosen people had the
first claim on him, and his law remained indefeasible. Cir-
cumcision, the distinctive mark of the Jew, was to be just as
rigorously imposed on all the faithful, whatever their origin,
and nonconformity in this respect was always a disgrace. On
the other hand, even where Messianism tended towards univer-
salism, it gained nothing in spirituality. Its fundamental idea
wTas still the restoration of Israel, that is to say, the triumph of
Jewish nationalism. In every case it was in Palestine and for
Palestine that the Messianic Kingdom was to be instituted, and
in Palestine that the great eschatological drama was to be
staged.

It can thus be said with perfect truth that in Palestine
universalism was nothing more than an extension of particu-
larism, implying the absorption of the Gentile world by the
chosen people. There was as yet no place in Israel for Paul's
declared attitude, " There is neither Jew nor Greek " (Gal. iii. 28);
and indeed there is even reason to believe that the spirit of
exclusive nationalism was a more vital force among the common
people than our documentary evidence suggests.3

II

THE IMPORTANCE OF THE INNOVATIONS

If the foregoing sketch of Jewish religious thought in Pales-
tine just before the Christian era be compared with earlier

1 Montefiore, in CGLXVH, i, 43, cites characteristic passages illustrat-
ing this point.

2  CCLXY, 76, gives a good account of the process by which this
apparent contradiction was overcome.    The Rabbis of the first century
took the laws of the Pentateuch on the obligation to love the stranger (the
ger = the foreign colonist) and made them refer to the necessity of loving
the proselyte :   cf. Montefiore, loc. cit.

3  CCLXV, loc tit.;   CCXCIV, i, 228.